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Professor Corwin has produced a commendable piece of work, in 
which scholarship is combined with clearness of expression and well 
balanced judgment. The reviewer has discovered few errors of state- 
ment and none of fact. The book contains an excellent index. The 
press work reflects credit upon the publishers. 

Frank A. Updyke. 

America's Foreign Relations. By Willis Fletcher Johnson. 
(New York: The Century Company, 1916. Two volumes: 
Pp. xii, 551; vii, 485.) 

The plan and purpose of the author in writing these volumes is clearly 
and frankly set forth in the preface. "It is my purpose," he says, "to 
write a history of the foreign relations of the United States of Amer- 
ica. . . . It will be a history for the reading and information of 
the average lay citizen. ... It would be a grateful and beneficent 
achievement to inspire the American people with a more adequate and 
accurate conception of their real place in the world and of their true 
relationship with other nations. ... If I shall succeed in doing 
this to a perceptible extent, the purpose of my labors in this book will 
be fulfilled." 

The magnitude and the importance of this task both explain and jus- 
tify the two substantial volumes in which the work appears. Beginning 
with "prenatal influences" extending back to the period of discovery, 
the author traces the foreign relations of this country down to the 
present day. The story is long and highly complicated, but by skilful 
arrangement and straightforward presentation it has been given unity, 
coherence and compelling interest. Although rarely brilliant, the 
style is at all times clear, while some chapters, notably those on Ha- 
waii, Samoa, and Far Eastern relations, possess a fascination to be 
found only in really fine historical writing. Of the thirty-six chapters, 
three deal with the pre-revolutionary period, two with the Revolution, 
and five with events from the peace of 1783 to the treaty of Ghent; 
the nine following chapters take the story down to the Civil War, to 
which are devoted two chapters, "Neutrality," and "Intervention;" of 
the remaining chapters, eight are given to the period from 1864 to the 
war with Spain, two to that episode, and four to subsequent events. 
There are two appendices: one statistical, containing lists of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, the secretaries of state, American ambassa- 
dors and ministers, arranged chronologically by countries (an extremely 
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useful thing), and of treaties and international agreements; the other 
documentary, a collection of thirty treaties, notes, and memoranda. 
The index is adequate; the book has neither footnotes nor bibliography. 
From first to last Mr. Johnson does not hesitate to interpret many of 
the events which he records in such a way as to drive home the thesis 
that if she is to be true to her destiny the United States must stand alone 
in her foreign relations, and, independently of any other state, formulate, 
enunciate, and make good her own foreign policy. In the opening 
chapters he shows how the fate of the colonies time and again was de- 
cided by European courts to suit the exigencies of transatlantic poli- 
tics, and without regard for the interest of the colonies. The struggle 
first for autonomy within, then for independence of the British empire 
he pictures as an effort to maintain American as distinct from English 
economic and political rights and interests. As for the part played by 
France in the Revolution, not only does he see little good in the treaties 
of 1778, but he seems to regard that country as the arch-enemy of Ameri- 
can unity and independence. After perusing this section of the book 
the reader might well feel that it was very much as a matter of course 
that the colonists freed themselves from England, but only through a 
miraculous dispensation that they were not destroyed or rendered im- 
potent through the malignant intrigues of France. That the govern- 
ment of France aided the United States to serve her own ends, and 
that she did not desire to assist in the creation of a great world-power, 
no one gainsays today. On the other hand, few men of the standing 
of Mr. Johnson deny that the assistance of that nation was invaluable 
to the struggling rebels, or fail to realize that independence was finally 
attained as much because of the European forces against England as 
on account of the stubborn efforts of the Americans and the justice of 
their cause. One cannot help feeling that the author's conclusions in 
this matter have been colored by his thesis — a feeling which, fortu- 
nately, does not recur at any other point in the book — and that, on the 
whole, these opening chapters are the least valuable part of the work. 
It is almost inevitable that a certain number of errors in the state- 
ment and the interpretation of facts should be made in the presentation 
of a theme so large and so complex as that of the book under review. 
Most of those made by the author are of minor importance in themselves, 
but taken together perhaps show an uneven grasp upon all parts of 
the subject, and at times an inadequate background of political and 
constitutional history. A few instances may illustrate what is meant. 
It is hardly accurate to state that the navigation laws were actually en- 
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forced from the time of Charles II down to the Revolution (I, 37) ; or 
that "the chief colonies were founded and settled almost entirely by 
Englishmen; with the exception of New York" (I, 59). The explana- 
tion that the "unfortunate and misleading change" from the title "de- 
partment of foreign affairs" to "department of state" was made "be- 
cause congress wanted this secretary to have charge of the correspond- 
ence between the President and the governors of the various States of 
the Union" (I, 152), is not in accordance with the facts, and ignores 
the existence of several important domestic functions of the depart- 
ment. In discussing the American occupation of the Philippines, Mr. 
Johnson repeats the generally accepted, and quite erroneous statement 
that Dewey's squadron was smaller than the Spanish fleet at Manila. 
He also declares that "In thus disposing of the Spanish fleet we had 
practically disposed of the Spanish government in the Philippines by 
depriving it of the only means by which it could make itself efficient. 
We had deprived the islands, therefore, of the only government they 
had, and we were in honor and humanity bound not to abandon them 
to chaos and anarchy, but to give them another government at least as 
good as that of which we had deprived them. For that reason our fleet 
remained at Manila, and an army was despatched thither to cooperate 
with it in completing the occupation of the city and the conquest and 
control of the islands" (II, 261). This statement is not borne out by 
the facts; and its official presentation as a justification for our remain- 
ing on the ground would lay this country open to the charge of insin- 
cerity, to say the least. This may have been the situation by mid- 
August; it was not that of early May. 

Two lapses of a more serious nature might be mentioned. One is a 
misstatement of the terms of the unamended French treaty of Novem- 
ber 30, 1800, and an inaccurate account of the senate amendment and 
the final ratification thereof. The other occurs in the discussion of 
the Cuban reciprocity treaty of 1903, in which the author states that 
the treaty was ratified by the senate, "but with some amendments and 
with the extraordinary provision that it should not become operative 
until it had been approved also by the house of representatives. This 
provision was adopted by the senate, not because it wanted to make the 
house, contrary to the Constitution, a part of the treaty-making power, 
but rather for the sake of delaying the matter as long as possible." 
(II, 277-278). In the first place, what is referred to as "the extraordi- 
nary provision that it should not become operative until it had been 
approved also by the house of representatives" is, in fact, a provision 
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that, "This convention shall not take effect until the same shall have 
been approved by the congress, ' ' an entirely different proposition. In 
the second place, such a provision was not "extraordinary," but for 
more than half a century had been placed in treaties materially changing 
the revenue laws of the country, for the purpose of protecting the 
house in its constitutional prerogative of initiating bills for raising 
revenue. 

Despite these and numerous other inaccuracies, and the limitations, 
from the scholarly viewpoint, imposed by its "popular" character, Mr. 
Johnson's book is the most complete, most readable, and altogether the 
best account that has been given of America's foreign relations. As 
might be expected from his earlier work, the author is most at home, 
and consequently at his best, in telling of the territorial expansion of 
the nation. He clearly presents all of the principal phases of the larger 
story, however, and it may well be expected that he will have the 
satisfaction of accomplishing the high purpose to which he set himself. 

Ralston Hayden. 

Caribbean Interests of the United States. By Chester Lloyd 
Jones. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1916. Pp. 
viii, 379.) 

This book is the first in its field. Its object is to present briefly in 
popular form the salient "outlines of the important political and eco- 
nomic development" of the republics and colonies of the Caribbean 
which have a bearing upon American foreign policy and deserve greater 
attention. It is needed both for its illuminating information and its 
stimulating conclusions. Although the importance of Caribbean ter- 
ritories, measured both by their products and their position, has re- 
cently attracted attention to Caribbean affairs, many do not yet recog- 
nize the importance of present American political interests in the region 
or realize the significance of recent active negotiations for the creation 
of additional important protectorates there. 

The volume emphasizes the recent importance of the economic fac- 
tor in diplomacy. The unusually weak economic position of Carib- 
bean countries, due to dependence of prosperity upon a few leading ex- 
port products and increasing dependence on foreign food supply, has 
closely linked the support and success of all their industries with the 
economic interests of the United States, which is the chief buyer of 
their commodities and the chief source of capital investments. 



